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THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 


WE beg to recall the attention of our friends 
in general, and of subscribers to the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter in particular, to the no- 
tice which appeared in our last Number, 
respecting the gratuitous issue, in future, of 
our periodical to all Annual Subscribers to 
the Society’s funds, of Ten Shillings and 
upwards, from and after the 1st of January 
next. ‘his resolution has been taken by 
the Committee, as a means of promoting 
the circulation of this record of the Society’s 
operations, and of anti-slavery proceedings 
— at home and abroad. It is hoped 
that the new arrangement will be every- 
where acceptable, and that efforts will be 
made by the friends of the cause, to ex- 
tend its advantages into as many fresh 
quarters as possible. Subscribers to the So- 
ciety’s funds, are respectfully urged to for- 
ward to the Editor, the names and full ad- 
dresses of persons likely to take an interest 
in anti-slavery matters. As the issue of the 
Reporter will, under these circumstances, 
entail an additional annual loss, our friends 
are earnestly solicited personally to exert 
themselves to help the Society’s funds, by 
obtaining additional subscribers to the same. 
We also beg to intimate that the Reporter 
will hereafter be issued unstamped, except 
specially ordered otherwise. 

Present Subscribers to the Reporter only, 
and not also to the Society’s funds, are re- 
apectfully informed that they will be sup- 
oe as usual, and that their Subscription is 

ue, in advance, on the Ist of January every 
year. 





ANTI-SLAVERY IN SPAIN. 


THE memorable words of Galileo, on the 
subject of the earth’s motion, apply with 
irresistible force to the onward march of 
great principles and ideas; and it is as im- 
possible to arrest it, as to stay the progres- 
sion of the heavenly bodies through their 
eccentric orbits. From time to time, in- 
deed, civilization may appear to come toa 
standstill, but the student of humanity can- 
not fail to perceive, that the history of the 
human race exhibits a constant advance. The 
brightest gleams of civilization which flash 
through the dark ages, throw light upon a 
state of society in all respects far in arrear of 
that which exists at the present day; and 
this, notwithstanding many violations of right 
and justice, and of the immortal principles 
laid down in the latest revelations of Supreme 
Wisdom. The law given to Israel on Mount 
Sinai was, in the fulness of time, super- 
seded by the doctrines taught in the sermon 
delivered on the Mount. The old systems 
of barbaric philosophy, based upon a plurality 
of gods, has melted under the mild glow of 
Christian light; and wherever this penetrates, 
however dark the places, the same results 
follow. The inhuman codes of the centuries 
that are dead, have been vanquished by the 
same influences, and what remains of them 
is destined to obliteration. We are, then 
justified in stating that the moral world 
moves, as well as the world physical. 

These reflections have been prompted b 
the receipt of a communication from Madrid, 
the purport of which our correspondent re- 
quests us to give to the public. An Anti- 
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Slavery Society has been formed in that 
city, under the designation of La Sociedad 
“sbhicionssta Espanela, which has held three 
meétings within the last month, and the im- 
mediate result of whose labours has been the 
nomination of a comision—a standing or 
sub-committee—to inquire into the results 
of emancipation wherever it has been carried 
into effect, and to report upon the best means 
of abolishing Slavery in the Spanish colonies. 
WThe gentlemen who constitute the Spanish 
Abolitionist Society belong to all shades of 
Sv opinion, and have adopted as its 
undamental rule, that politics shall not be 
imported into any of their discussions, but 
that the great question shall be treated upon 
the broad basis of humanity, justice, and re- 
ligion, For the present we must confine 
ourselves to this general announcement, 
which we do not doubt will be hailed with 
satisfaction by the friends of the human race 
in all lands, and will be received as a most 
encouraging indication of anti-slavery pro- 
gress. 
We are requested to give publicity to the 
list of the Committee of the new Society. 


PRESIDENT. 


His Excellency Seftor Don Andrés de Aran- 
go, Senator. 


CoMMITTEE. 

His Excellency Sefior Don Luis Maria 
Pastor, Senator. 

His — Sefior Don Fernando Cor- 
radi. 

Sefior Don Francisco Marino Ballesteros. 

Sefior Don Felix Bona. 

Sefior Don Jacobo de la Pezuela. 

Sefior Don Pbro. D. Tristran Medina. 

Sefior Don Mariano Nougués, 

Sefior Don Julio L. Vircarronda. 


SECRETARY. 
Sefior Don Andrés Avelino de Orihuela. 


Our correspondent informs us, that the 
new Society is receiving the adhesions of the 
most notable and distinguished persons in 
Madrid, and that considerable progress is 
being made in the right direction. This 
movement has been inaugurated at an oppor- 
tune moment, it would seem ; for, according 
to a letter from Havana, dated November 
5th ult., and published in the Daily News 
of the 26th, it is stated that, on the 4th, a 
committee of influential persons had waited 
on General Dulce, with a petition, to be pre- 
sented through him to Isabella II., praying 
that all negroes be declared free after the 
expiration of twenty-four years from January 
1, 1865, each receiving a salary during the 
last four years, of 8 dollars per month, the 
eee part of which may be retained until 
the freedom of the slaves is accomplished. 
Of course such a plan of emancipation would 
not meet the requirements of justice in any 
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way ; nevertheless, if the report be founded 
in truth, there is much to encourage in the 
very fact of the proposal of any plan at all 
for restormg the slaves to freedom. 








RE-ELECTION Ol’ MR. LINCOLN 


THE recent mails bring the intelligence of 
Mr. Lincoln’s re-election to the Presidency. 
This event is no surprise to those who have 
been watching the manceuvres of parties in 
the United States for the last four months, 
and who have seen how the differences be- 
tween. the Republicans “ vanished into thin 
air,” as the plattorms of Baltimore and 
Cleveland were subjected to the severe criti- 
cism the important issue at stake was certain 
to provoke, and how the programme of the 
Democrats failed to meet the exigencies of 
the hour. The latter party had not, from 
the first, the elements of cohesion, and the no- 
mination of M ‘Clellan, followed by his repudia- 
tion of the “Democratic platform,” acted as 
drops of water on a mass of salt, and the whole 
deliquesced. Between the Republicans—as 
we demonstrated at the outset, on comparing 
their two platforms—the points of difference 
were not material, and probably personal 
feelings had much to do with their division. Lt 
became clear, after Fremont’s renunciation, 
that the coalition of the two sections of the 
Republicans would carry the election trium- 
phantly through, and the result has justified 
the anticipation. Out of twenty-four States, 
twenty-one have voted for Lincoln, notwith- 
standing that Louisiana and Arkansas did 
not vote, and that Kentucky gave a majority 
against him of 20,000. His preponderating 
majority has occurred in all but three States, 
two of them being Slave States, and the third 
—Delaware—the smallest inthe Union. The 
re-election of Mr. Lincoln must therefore be 
regarded as the deliberate vindication, by the 
mass of the people, of the past policy of the 
Lincoln administration, and of their accept- 
ance of the programme laid down at the 
Baltimore convention, the main features of 
which are : the total abolition of Slavery, for 
ever, throughout the United States, and the 
prosecution of the war for the suppression 
of the rebellion. That the latter will be 
carried forward, with renewed vigour, is 
now rendered quite certain, melancholy in 
the extreme, though the prospect be, of more 
bloodshed, and of the possible aggravation 
of the contest by the addition of the servile 
element; and that Slavery is now also 
doomed to extermination, throughout the 
States, is equally sure. We fear the end is 
not yet near of this awful struggle ; but it is 
not to be doubted that in re-electing Mr, 
Lincoln, the masses of the community have 
counted the cost, and made up their minds 
tomeetit. They havearisen in their strength, 
and have expressed their determination, in 
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the most emphatic manner, that they must 
consolidate the elements of their national 
existence by suppressing the gigantic rebellion 
which menaces it, and crushing out the foul 
hydra—Slavery—which engendered it. Any 
change which might occur would be more 
likely to be in the direction of extending the 
full rights of citizenship to the coloured race, 
than in retrogression pro-slavery-wards, 
Circumstances are rapidly tending to cause 
a fusion of parties, for this last election has 
scotched the Democrats, if it have not even 
killed them. Henceforth “ Union and Eman- 
cipation” become the watchwords of the 
Federal Government, and the “stripes” 
may be wiped out of the national flag. 

The pro-slavery organs in this country are 
affecting not to be astonished at what has 
occurred, and attribute the success of Mr. 
Lincoln to the employment of all those dirty 
means of influencing elections which their 
allies were so expert in manipulating. When 
the official returns are made public, the hol- 
lowness of their accusation will appear, In 
the meanwhile a certain effect, unfavourable 
to the North, is produced, and the purpose 
of the moment is served. But the time is 
coming when these advocates of Slavery will 
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turn round and abuse those whom they are 
now patting on the back, and when they will | 
claim to have foreshadowed the certain issue | 
of this contest, namely, the total suppression | 
of the rebellion, the extirpation of Slavery, 
and the re-establishment of the Union, on the 
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the proposition, and some have signified their 
readiness to free five, ten, or fifteen of their slaves 
if they will enter the army. The near approach 
of the time when the Congress meets again re- 
quires that expression be given to the sentiments 
of the country upon this important measure. 
We therefore earnestly invite its discussion, and 
open our colums to opponents as well as friends 
of the proposition. The result of the late elec- 
tions is still in doubt, and whether Lincoln or 
McClellan will be elected, it is yet impossible to 
determine, but there is no uncertainty as to the 
question of carrying on the war. Whether Lincoln 
or McClellan be the nest President, the voice, and 
the almost unanimous voice of that people is for 
a vigorous prosecution of the war. ‘The duty of 
preparing to meet that issue will be before the 
approaching session of the Confederate Congress. 
That body will have before it, for consideration, 
the ways and means, as well of men as of 
money, for carrying on the war on our part. 
The war cry of the enemy, ‘ No parley with re- 
bellion in the field—no compromise with Slavery 
in the readjustment,’ fully informs our people 
that, in plain vernacular, the whites of these 
States are to be subjugated to Slavery, and their 
slaves reduced to the miserable condition of 
Yankee free negroes. ‘This is the view of the 
people among our enemies, and this will be the 
result of the war, whether ended by Lincoln or 
McClellan, if the people of these States permit 
themselves to be conquered. The conscription of 
negroes should be accompanied with freedom and 
the privilege of remaining in the States: this is 
no part of abolitionism : it is the exercise by the 


| master of the unquestionable right of manumis- 


sion; it is remunerating those who defend our 


sound basis of freedom and rights of citizen- | cause with the privilege of freedom. Nor should 


ship alike to all, irrespective of colour or 
race. We in this country must deplore the | 
continuance of this fearful fratricidal struggle, 
but we must never lose sight of the fact, 
that the South commenced it, that it is fighting 
less for independence than for the extension 
and anishietion of Slavery, and that it is 
in its power to terminate the contest, by re- 
turning to its allegiance, and renouncing 
Slavery. 








ARMING THE SLAVES OF THE 
SOUTH. 

A suacestion to free and arm the slaves of 
the South, and after the war to give them 
and their families a portion of land in free- 
hold, has been recently seriously put for- 
ward by certain Southern Statesmen, as one 
means of recruiting the rebel armies. The 
following is the copy of an article on this 
subject from the Richmond Enquirer of the 
18th of October last : 

*¢ The proposition to extend the Conscript Law 
to the slaves of the States was first formally ad- 
vanced by the Enquirer in the issue of the 6th 
instant. Since that time we have received many 
assurances ofits popular favour, and none what- 
ever of opposition to it, We learn that the 








planters in the extreme Southern States favour 


this important subject be prejudiced with ques- 
tions about putting the negro on an equality 
with our friends, brothers, and fathers. Many 
of the soldiers in their childhood were fondled 
and nursed by faithful negro nurses, and yet no 
question of equality was ever raised. Many a 
mau has manumitted slaves without ever being 
subjected to the suspicion of being an aboli- 
tiouist. The issues involved in this war are too 
exalted in their importance and character for us 
to permit them to be compromised by being de- 
graded to a question of property. ‘The liberty 
and freedom of ourselves and of our children, the 
nationality of our country, the right of enjoying 
any kind of property, the houses over our heads, 
and the very graves of our children and friends, 
are involved in the struggle. Failure makes 
slaves of all, white and black; robs all of pro- 
perty, real and personal; divides our lands 
among our conquerors, who will plough up the 
very graves of our dead as fertilized ground for 
making money. We have iu our midst a half 
million of fighting material, which is property : 
shall we use that property for the common cause ? 
Justice and sound policy demand that we make 
freemen of those who fight for freedom. We 
conscript the master and we impress his horses, 
cattle, wheat, and every other property except 
slaves. This very exception is an imputation 
that this war is for Slavery and not for freedom. 
By conscripting the negroes, we shew to the world 
the earnestness that is in our people; we prove 
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to our enemies, that at the moment of our sup- 
posed exhaustion, in the fifth year of the war, 
we shall meet them with larger armies than we 
have before raised; avd we explode the false ac- 
cusation that we are fighting for Slavery, or a 
slave-holder’s confederacy. ‘There are those who 
doubt whether sound policy would trust negroes 
with arms. We are not of those who entertain any 
fears upon that subject. Drill and discipline make 
valuable soldiers of Russian serfs, and no negroes in 
these States are so ignorant and brutal as those 
serfs. Between service with the Confederacy and 
with the Yankees—between living among us, with 
their strong local attachments, and going among 
strangers, who are now openly buying and sell- 
ing them to recruiting officers—our slaves will 
find no difficulty in choosing. And when once 
it is understood that freedom and a home in the 
South are the privileges offered by the Confederate 
authorities, while the enemy extend the beg- 
garly hospitalities of Yankee philanthropy, not 
only will desertion from our ranks be unfrequent, 
but the drafted negroes of the Yankee armies 
will exchange services. 

“This subject addresses itself to the conside- 
tation of our people, at this particular time, with 
great force. ‘Ihe prospect of four more years of 
war are before our people; the enemy will not 


-even * parley’ with us without unconditional sur- 


render, the fruits of which would be confiscation 
of all property, the deportation of whole com- 


"munities, the degradation of the people, and the 


domination and tyranny of Yankee masters. 
There can be no reconstruction which does not 
embrace a surrender first, which will not per- 
mit confiscation afterwards, which does not in- 
sure enslaving the whites without freeing the 
blacks. If there are any weak-kneed people 
who imagine they can save their property by re- 
construction, let them study the shibboleth of all 
parties in the United States—‘ no parley with 
rebellion in the field: no compromise with 
Slavery in the adjustment.’ Unconditional sur- 
render is first demanded before even a parley. 
We are to Jay down our arms and submit to the 
kindness of the Butlers, Grants, Shermans, and 
Sheridans ; to the fate of New Orleans, the con- 
dition of the Valley, the misery of Atlanta, and, 
after all that degradation, to give up all our 
slaves in the adjustment. If there are any reasons 
agianst extending the conscription to slaves, we 
should like to have them stated; but we are de- 
cidedly of opinion that the whole country will 
agree to the proposition, and that at an early 
day the next Congress will be called upon to 
provide for it by law.” 


Per contra, the following letter appeared 
in the same journal, on the 4th ult., and no 
doubt the writer fully expresses the views 
and opinions of his class. Ie is—to our mind 
—a very able summary of the question, and 
sums u}) the objections towhich the scheme 
is open. It also makes sundry admissions re- 
lative to the origin and cause of the war, 
which we would commend to the advocates 
of the slave-holders’ rebellion ; 

*“Gentlemen,—In the Enguirer of the 18th 
alt. you advance and recommend the proposition 
to conscript the slaves of the South for the pur- 
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pose of making soldiers of them, and claim for 
the Enquirer the honour or merit (which I sus- 
pect none will dispute with you) of being the 
first to advance it. Can it be possible that you 
are serious and earnest in proposing such a step 
to be taken by our Government? Or were you 
merely discussing the matter as a something 
which might be done?—an element of power 
which might be used—meaning thereby to in- 
timidate or threaten our enemy with it as a 
weapon of offence which they may drive us to 
use? Can it be possible that a Southern man— 
editor of a Southern journal—recognising the 
right of property in slaves, admitting their in- 
feriority in the scale of being, andalso their so- 
cial inferiority, would recommend the passage of 
a law which at one blow levels all distinctions, 
deprives the master of a right to his property, 
and elevates the negro to an equality with the 
white man? for, disguise it as you may, those 
who fight together in a common sense, and by 
success win the same freedom, enjoy equal rights 
and equal position, and, in this case, are distin- 
guished only by colour. Are we prepared for 
this? Is it for this we are contending? Is it 
for this we would seek the aid of our slaves? To 
win their freedom with our own independence, 
to establish in our midst a half or quarter of a 
million of black freemen, familiar with the arts 
and discipline of war, and with large military 
experience! Has the bitter experience of Vir- 
ginia with regard to free negroes already been 
forgotten? Has that fixed subject of legislation 
found its solution and remedy in the wise expe- 
dient of arming and training to arms not only 
her worthless free negro population, but is this 
class to be multiplied tenfold by this slave con- 
scription? Will ignorant, brutal free negroes 
be rendered less ignorant, less thievish, more 
humane, by this training of the camp? by the 
campaigns of three or four years? When Pre- 
sident Davis said: ‘We are not fighting for 
Slavery, but independence,’ he meant that the 
question and subject of Slavery was a matter to 
settle amongst ourselves, and one that admitted 
of no dispute ; that he intended to be independent 
of all foreign influences on this as well as on all 
other matters; free to own slaves if he pleased ; 
free to lay our own taxes; free to govern our- 
selves. He never intended to ignore the ques- 
tion of Slavery, or to do aught else but express 
the determination to be lalependent in this as 
well as in all other matters. What has embit- 
tered the feelings of the two sections of the old 
Union? What has gradually driven them to 
the final separation? What is it that has made 
two nationalities of them, if it is not Slavery? 
It was Slavery that caused them to denounce us 
inferiors ; it was Slavery that made the diffe- 
rence in our congressional representatives ; it 
was Slavery that made the difference in our 
pursuits, in our interests, in our feelings, in our 
social and political life; it is Slavery which now 
makes of us two people as widely antagonistic 
and diverse as any two people can be, and it only 
needs a difference of language to make the 
Northerner and Southerner as opposite as the 
Frenchman aud the Englishman. You say 
‘the liberty and freedom of ourselves and chil- 
dren, the nationality of our country, &c., are 
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involved in this struggle.’ Yes, and of this na- 
tionality you would deprive us; for, instead of 
being as we now are, a nation of freemen holding 
slaves as our property, you would make us a 
nation of white men with free negroes for our 
equals. Messrs. Editors, if you had sought in 
the political body of the Confederacy for some 
spot at which to aim and strike one blow which 
should at once deprive it of life, you could not 
have found one more vital, or have struck with 
more deadly certainty, than you have done by 
the advocacy of such a scheme; and if there is 
any member of Congress so lost to his sense of 
the duty which he owes to his country and the 
Constitution which he has sworn to defend; if 
there is one who is not tired of the scenes of 
blood, and ruin, and devastation which have 
stained and desolated many portions of our be- 
loved land, but yet desires to see more and yet 
a thousand fold more of the strife, and woe, and 
misery, begotten by civil revolution, let him 
persuade Congress to pass a law, and attempt to 
carry out such a system, and the things which 
have been will be nothing to the things which 
will be—the revolution and war, born and nur- 
tured and raging in our midst; shall be nothing 
when compared to that struggle in which we are 
now engaged ; as the wild aaa desolating tornado 
compared to the mild summer wind; as the 
angry fury of the ocean waves, when lashed by 
fierce blasts, to the smooth surface of the moun- 
tain lake. The Yankee steals my slave, and 
makes a soldier and freeman of him to destroy 
me. You take my slave, and make a soldier 
and freeman of him to defend me. The dif- 
ference in your intention is very great; but 
is not the practice of both equally perni- 
cious to the slave and destructive to the 
country? and at the expiration of ten years 
after peace, what would be the relative diffe- 
fence between my negro stolen and freed by 
the Yankee, and my negro taken and freed by 
you? Would they not be equally worthless and 
vicious? How would you distinguish between 
them? How prevent the return of him whose 
hand is red with his master’s blood, and his 
enjoyment of those privileges which you so 
lavishly bestow upon the faithful freedman ? 

‘* Have you thought of the influence to be 
exerted by these half or quarter million of free 
negroes in the midst of slaves as you propose to 
leave them at the end of the war? These men 
constitute the bone and sinew of our slaves— 
the able-bodied between eighteen and forty-five. 
They will be men who know the value and power 
of combination; they will be well disciplined, 
trained to the use of arms, with the power and 
ability of command; at the same time they will 
be grossly and miserably ignorant, without any 
fixed principle of life, or the ability of acquiring 
one: the camp and the battle are not considered 
the best school of virtue; with habits of idleness 
learned in camp, with no fixed calling or business 
in which to engage, a class by colour and cir- 
cumstances proscribed and unable to rise. Then, 
again, these men must have their wives and 
children slaves, subject to all the restrictions of 
Slavery, while cao to enjoy all the privi- 
leges of freedom. Will not this necessarily make 
them discontented? or, if not, you ought in 
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gratitude, and perhaps in policy, to free their 
wives and children. They will give you, instead 
of half a million, a million and a half or two 
millions of free negroes in your midst. That is 
more than one-half of the present slave popula- 
tion of the Confederate States. How long would 
Slavery last under this strain? Is not your 
proposition abolitionism in disguise? No, 
Messrs. Editors, we could not live in a country 
inhabited by such a class. Either they or we 
would be forced to leave. Which would it be, 
and where and how would they go? Abraham 
Lincoln emancipates all he can steal. You 
would take and emancipate one-half at a word, 
or, at all events, you would take and emancipate 
that portion without whom the other portion 
would be valueless, and a charge upon the coun- 
try. No, our cause is not so desperate, nor its 
condition so low, as to need the aid of an army 
of free negroes. There are stout arms and 
brave hear‘s enough among the white men of 
the Confed_:acy to win and secure its freedom ; 
and he who would call upon the poor ignorant 
slave to fight his battles for the boon of a worth- 
less freedom must not only be deeply despondent, 
but regardless of the duties he owes to his coun- 
try, to his negro, and himself. It is not for the 
slave either to win freedom for the white men, 
as you would have him, or to take the yoke of 
subjugation upon him, would the Yankee. But 
it is for the Southern white man to achieve his 
own independence, to secure himself in the pos- 
session of his slave, and to secure to the slave 
the secure possession of a good master.” 


To complete the record, we add the letter 
of the Confederate Governor of Louisiana, 
to the Secretary at War. 


‘“* Executive Office, Shreveport, La.. 
Sept. 26, 1864. 


“To Hon. James A. Seddon Secretary 
of War, Richmond, Va.” 


‘* My DEAR Str,—The time has come for us to 
put into the army every able-bodied negro man 
as a soldier. This should be done immediately. 
Congress should, at the coming season, take ac- 
tion on this most important question. The negro 
knows that he cannot escape conscription if he 
goes to the enemy. He must play an impor- 
tant part in the war. He caused the fight, and 
he will have his portion of the burden to bear. 
We have learned from dear-bought experience 
that negroes can be taught to fight, and that all 
who leave us are made to fight against us. I 
would free all able to bear arms, and put them 
into the field at once. They will make much 
better soldiers with us than against us, and swell 
the now depleted ranks of our armies. I beg you 
to give this your earnest attention. With as- 
surances of my friendly regards and very high 
esteem, 

‘*T remain, very respectfully, 
* Your obedient servant, 
‘“* Henry ALLEN, 


*¢ Governor of Louisiana.” 
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SLAVES FREED BY THE REBELLION. 


We clip the following from the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard, which appears to 
have taken the extract from the Boston 
Transcript. It is a brief note, addressed to 
the editor of the latter journal. The writer, 
who signs his initials, H, R. B., says: 


“Jn commenting, in the Transcript, on Jef- 
fetson Davis’s statement to Mr. Gilmore, that 
‘You (we) have already emancipated nearly 
two millions of our slaves, and if you take care 
of them, you may emancipate the rest,’ you ex- 
press the fear that Davis has overstated the 
number. If you glance at the following statis- 
tics from the last census, you will perceive that 
he was much nearer the truth in this than he 
usually is. In June 1860, there were in 

Kentucky, slaves. . . . - 225,490 

| - 87,188 

ee +. «es 8 1,797 

i ale ee ae ai . 114,965 

e % 6. & @ 0 . 275,784 

Virginia . . . . . . + « 490,887 

At least one-half them are freed, 


it. =: « > 2:6.) «9 =e 
Add to this, from North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Louisiana, at least 200,000 men, 
400,000 women and children, 


rar ae ee 600,000 








And we have atotalof. . . .1,555,225 


All of these blacks are practically free, and 
the sum total will no doubt surprise your readers 
as much lias it has me. 

The Philadelphia North American submits the 
following as a carefully prepared estimate of the 
number of slaves thus set free by the adminis- 
ration, or by the events of the war: 


Mississippi, 1-3 - + 156,540 
eS een ee ee 
Arkansas, 2-3. . . . . + » 94,074 
Virginia, 2-3. . . . + « 6s 61638,639 
South Carolina, 1-6. ... =. 6,766 
North Carolina, 1-6. . . . . 55,176 
Louisiana, 2-3 . . » ~ « » 201,150 
Tennessee, 2-3 . . . . « « 188,912 
Delaware, i-3. . 2. 6 te 592 
Lo rere 
DR yin se we 6 it RS 
PEE. . vr wes | CR 
Kentucky, 1-3 ce wom ee 
Georgia, 1-3 2. 1 1 2 es 154,966 


District of Columbia. . . . ‘ 3,185 
Indlanterritory . .... . 7,185 
Utah and Nebraska . . ... 44 


Aggregate. . . . «. « « 1,388,600 


BRAZIL AND THE ABERDEEN ACT. 
In a letter from Rio, dated 9th August last, 
which was published in the Daily News, we 
find the following: 

**Lord Brougham’s speech in the House of 
Lords did not pass unnoticed by the Brazilians, 
and it gave them great satisfaction to find that 


— 
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[some at least in the English Senate are liberal 


and generous enough to do them justice. 

a sbestansiataty Yenal Russell’s reply was made 
in a spirit which shews too plainly his persiste 
ence in ill-will towards the empire, and leaves 
little room for hope that any thing will be done 
on his part to establish the friendly relations 
which were so needlessly interrupted. A malig- 
nant influence seems still to be at work, and it is 
very plain that some interested parties are doin 
their utmost to prevent the reconciliation whic 
is so much to be desired both here and at home. 
In the multiplicity of weightier matters with 
which Earl Russell has to deal, there is no 
doubt an excuse for overlooking or bestowing but 
little attention on the minor question of Brazil; 
but it is to be hoped that his lordship will not 
suffer himself to be prejudiced in a matter 
of great importance to the commercial classes 
of the country.” 








THE FREEDMEN OF VIRGINIA AND 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Lrgvut.-CotonEt J. B. Kinsman, General 
Superintendent of Negro Affairs in the de- 
partment of General Butler, 1aakes an inter- 
esting report to that commander for the six 
months ending June Ist, 1864. The de- 
partment is divided into four districts : 

The first district comprises the counties of 
Elizabeth City, York, and Warwick, north of 
the James river, and is in charge of Captain 
Charles B. Wilder. The second district 
comprises the counties of Norfolk, Princess 
Anne, and Nansemond, south of the James 
river, in charge of Captain Orlando Brown. 
The third district takes up all the territory 
of North Carolina in our possession, and is in 
charge of Captain Horace James. The 
counties of St. Mary's, in Maryland, North- 
ampton, and Accomac, on the eastern shore 
of Virginia, annexed to your department 
since the issuing of Order No. 46, is known 
as the fourth district, in charge of Dr. Caleb 
8. Henry. 

The first district had in January a coloured 
population of 10,449 persons, with an excess 
of females amounting to 400. Of these, only 
1669 were free at the outbreak of the re- 
bellion, and all are self-supporting, except 
4271: 654 are able to read. 

Elizabeth City county alone (which con- 
tains Fortress Monroe and Hampton), has 
5250 coloured people within its limits, In 
this county enlistments, and the various de- 
mands of the Government for the services of 
labourers, have removed nearly all the able- 
bodied men, and left their wives and children 
to our care, preventing a more successful 
trial of the self-supporting system than other- 
wise might have been obtained. These 
people, however, are gradually receiving the 
requisite aid for placing them in a condition 
whereby they may soon become self-support- 
ing. Over forty farms in this county ate 
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being cultivated for their use, most of which 
are worked upon shares by the negroes, the 
Government receiving from one quarter to 
one half of the crop, in proportion to the 
horses, harness, seed, and farming imple- 
ments furnished them. ‘The crops sown and 
planted consist of oats, corn, potatoes, and a 
few acres of cotton. 

The sub-district of York, including York- 
town and vicinity, is under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Rodney Churchill, and has a 
coloured population of 4380. The coloured 
population in this section have been clustered 
together in cabins of a uniform size, built of 
rough-hewn timber, This little town is laid 
out in a square, divided by streets running 
at right angles: each hut, or house, has at- 
tached to it a very small garden plat. This 
plan of settling the negro, with his family, 
on so small a lot of land, was found to be of 
no advantage for self-support, and measures 
were taken to remove them to spacious aban- 
doned farms within the county. Owing, 
however, to the want of co-operation, on the 
part of the military commandant of the post, 
the removal was for a time delayed. Your 
kind interference in the matter has produced 
the desired result, and the people have been 
mostly removed to the farms in the vicinity. 

The coloured peopie here, as in the other 
districts, “‘ readily avail themselves of the 
opportunities afforded them for learning to 
read.” They are instructed by seven female 
and four male teachers, who have an average 
attendance of 794 scholars. These teachers 
are sent out by Northern societies, at salaries 
ranging from ten dollars to twenty dollars 
per month, Government furnishing quarters 
and rations. 

The second district has a population of 
21,205, the males preponderating by upwards 
of G00. 7258 were originally free. 9446 
are without employment, and come upon the 
Government for support. 2098 of them can 
read. 


‘* Here we occupy, as abandoned property, 
forty-six farms, or a total number of acres 
amounting to 18,782, estimated at 10,000 in 
timber, 8782 in cleared land, 8000 acres are now 
under cultivation, giving employment to 1305 
coloured labourers. A stimulus is here given to 
labour by devoting a share of the crops raised to 
most of those employed. One thousand four 
hundred and four are so!diers’ families, including 
the infirm and destitute ; 363 are employed in 
mills (lumber), chopping wood, building houses, 
&e. A steam saw-mill on Ex-Governor Henry 
A. Wise’s plantation supplies planks and boards 
in quantities to the Quartermaster’s and other 
departments. This plantation, of 700 acres, is 
highly cultivated by the negroes who occupy the 
land, while the residence affords excellent quar- 
ters for school purposes. The school is largely 
attended by the coloured children and adults, 
and requires the services of three white teachers. 

* On abandoned lands in the vicinity of Nor- 
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folk, rented the negroes last season, 10,000 
bushels of corn were produced and disposed of om 
government account by auction, at prices vary~ 
ing from 85 cents to dols. 1 . 20 per bushel, and 
the money accounted for according to the terms 
of their contracts. Should there be no interru 
tion during the present season, considering the 
additional land ploughed, I confidently expect 
75,000 bushels of corn to be raised in this dis- 
trict 

“ Independent oystering and fishing has proved 
a lucrative employment for many: though the 
season for such operations is short, persons so 
employed are able to lay by moderate sums suf- 
ficient to care for themselves during other por- 
tions of the year. 

“The cutting of cord-wood and manufacture 
of staves afford no inconsiderable revenue, and 
the saving on the issue of rations over other dis- 
tricts speaks well for the judicious management 
of its affairs.” 


The corps of teachers consists, for the 
district, of thirty-six white and five coloured, 
with an average attendance of 2355 scholars, 
whose anxiety to learn is decidedly intense. 

The third district contains 17,419 negroes, 
with an excess of 300 females. 2774 were 
free from the first. Government supports 
5783: 2231 are able to read. More than 
one-half are refugees since the military occu- 
pation of the territory by our forces. The 
= of their progress are quite notice- 
able. 


* A new settlement has lately been laid out 
within our entrenchments, on the plan of allow- 
ing each family a lot of land measuring fifty feet 
by sixty feet: this consolidation, at the present 
crisis of affairs, proves a safe and economical 
arrangement. In December 1863, in three 
camps, the Government fed nearly 2000 negroes. 
In this consolidated camp, containing almost as 
many as were collected in the three separate 
camps, less than 500 are supported. Similar 
settlements are now being established, though 
upon a smaller scale, in the vicinity of Beaufort 
and other places. Roanoke Island, with capa- 
city to accommodate 5000 to 6000 people, and 
giving each family an acre of land, is s-lected 
for its peculiar adaptability as a settlement for 
the negroes. In its waters are fish of the finest 
kind and in great variety through the year. Its 
insular position favours bringing toits shore tur- 
pentine and timber from the banks on the east, 
and the mainland on the west; and, above all, 
it is deemed secure from the incursions of the 
enemy. It is laid out in broad avenues three or 
four miles long, crossed at right angles by 
streets, and lined with cabins built by the co- 
loured people’s own hands, from timber that grew 
upon their lots, presenting an interesting ap- 
pearance of civilization, contrasted with the wil- 
derness but eight months ago. The people here 
are comfortable, contented, and happy in being 
permitted to hold real estate (a house and garden 
lot); to own which forms the strongest possible 
incentive to labour for their own support. 

* As before stated, one of the natural resources 
of Roanoke Island being its fisheries, the effort 
has been made to work them in the interest of 
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the negro. For this purpose, Holland Streeter, 
Esq., was placed in charge of the business in 
February 1864, and furnished with boats and 
nets to carry it on. The season has been very 
unfavourable for the shad fisheries, but rights 
were let for nearly 1000 nets, and 100 more were 
worked by himself. He is prepared to follow 
up the business in the herring and bass seasons. 
The capacity of these waters to supply the 
islanders with fish is almost unlimited, and they 
might be marketed with great profit. In addi- 
tion to the fisheries to employ the coloured peo- 
ple, the census of the district shews that two- 
thirds support themselves, and are employed in 
the various trades and occupations of common 
life. Nearly all the work that is done out of 
the army is done by the negroes; Lesides they 
are largely employed in performing the labour of 
the quartermaster, commissary, and engineer 
departments. The want of assured protection 
has seriously interfered with the disposition of 
these people on farms or plantations, as our 
military lines extend but a short distance beyond 
the towns. The Rodman plantation, near Wash- 
ington, consisting of 600 or 700 acres, was be- 
ing diligently worked, and many log cabins for 
the negroes were built, but all has been aban- 
doned, and, with the withdrawal of our troops, 
the people were brought safely away. A few 
acres are being cultivated near Beaufort: thus 
the limited farming facilities of Roanoke Island 
are all that is left us in the State.” 


Five male and thirty-eight female teach- 
ers, four coloured, have an average attend- 
ance of 2781 scholars. Of the number men- 
tioned above as being able to read, “ three- 
fourths at least have learned their letters, 
under the instruction of the teachers, within 
the Jast eight months.” So rapid has been 
the educational advancement, that a gram- 
mar school can be profitably established this 
winter. 

The fourth and last district is peopled by 
14,463 persons, with 400 more females than 
males: 2959 were free. Only 957 are sup- 
ported or aided by Government. Only 64 
were found able to read. 

*¢ When the system established by Order No. 
46 went into operation in this district, every 
thing was new; and half of the negroes were 
scattered sparsely over a peninsula eighty miles 
in length. Arrangements were made to suppl 
subsistence to the soldiers’ families and to suc 
aged, infirm, and destitute negroes and their fa- 
milies as had shelter for themselves, or which 
was provided for them in different places, without 
expense to the Government. Such as were with- 
out shelter have been provided for upon an aban- 
doned estate in Townfield, in the County of 
Northampton, a House of Refuge and Industry 
being established there, containing, on the 31st 
of March, 134 inmates, mostly women and chil- 
dren. Around this estate fences have been made 
and repaired ; agricultural operations have been 
commenced and prosecuted as vigorously as pos- 
sible. Three hundred acres of land have been 
planted with corn, potatoes, oats, and cotton.” 


Sixty thousand men, women, and children 
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are thus evolving the grand experiment of 
free society, with ‘results which are gratify- 
ing for the present and highly promising for 
the future. 





STORY OF A SLAVE MOTHER. 


Ir is one striking illustration of the wonderful 
change the rebellion has produced, that the 
American Tract Society has recently issued a 
tract, which gives the history of a slave 
mother. Zhe Child’s Paper, a small folio 
monthly sheet, filled with orthodox religious 
reading for children, has been published for 
twelve years by the Society (Nassau Street, 
New York). It is elegantly printed, and 
each number is illustrated with wood en- 
gravings, by the best artists. Its circulation 
is immense. Not many months ago the 
Society was careful to put in it no word nor 
= that could ar offence to slave- 
olders and their apologists. It is different 
now, however. The most prominent picture 
in the number for September, is the figure 
of a negro woman, upon whose face are de- 
scending the rays of the sun, emblematic 
of the new era of light and liberty for the 
coloured race. The picture illustrates the 


** STORY OF A SLAVE MOTHER. 


‘*¢ Dinah was a slave mother. When her first 
baby was born, she did not rejoice over her 
darling as other mothers do. 

“+ Ben,’ she said, ‘dis child a’n't ourn; it 
may be tuk from us and sold any day.’ 

‘** Well,’ said poor Ben, ‘it may be der Lord’s 
chile, if it a’n't ourn.’ 

‘* Twelve children were born to Dinah, bright, 
handsome, healthy, frolicsome babies, dear to 
Dinah’s tender and loving heart, and they grew 
up children that a mother might well be proud 
of; but she had no part or lot in them. ome, 
with its treasured affections, was not for her. 
As they grew up, one boy and one girl after 
another were rent from her. Her mistress was 
often pressed for money; and when she had 
two or three hundred dollars to pay for the edu- 
cation and accomplishments of her children, the 
slave-trader would call, and, laying down six or 
eight hundred dollars in gold and bills for 
Dinah’s Lucy, or George, or Tom, they were 
sold. 

“*¢ Selling my chil’en to pay for her chil’en,’ 
cried poor Dinah, in an agony of spirit. 

‘¢* What is your gal worth?’ asked the trader, 
eyeing one of Dinah’s beautiful girls of fourteen 
years. 

‘“*¢ Sir,’ said Dinah bitterly, ‘she’s worth to 
me what your daughter is worth to you.’ 

‘¢ But the trader took no account of that. A 
slave mother’s heart, a slave mother’s tears, a 
slave mother’s grief, had no entry in his calcu- 
lations. ‘Then her husband's master sold out 
and moved away, He had lived on a neighbour- 
ing plantation, and he took Ben with him, and 
Dinah heard of him no more. ‘ Dere don’t no 
letters go ‘tween us,’ sobbed poor grief-stricken 
Dinah. ‘We can’t write, and it is as good as 
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being dead; no, not so good.’ The poor woman 
hugged her last little one to her bosom, and, 
looking up to the sky, her whole face wore the 
look of that agonizing prayer of the Saviour, 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?’ 

** Ah, thou poor slave mother, God has neither 
forgotten nor forsaken thee or thy suffering 
people. Thy wrongs have come up before Him. 
The blood of the poor crieth unto Him. 

**¢ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him. The mercy 
of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting 
upon them that fear Him, and his righteous- 
ness unto children’s children.’ 

“*This touching story, beautifully illustrated, 
is now printed and sent into thousands of Sunday 
schools and tens of thousands of families, by the 
very Society which, a few years ago, would not 
print a word against Slavery, and systematically 
mutilated the works of English authors by 
omitting every anti-slavery line; its managers 
solemnly declaring that its constitution placed 
them under obligation to pursue this course! 
The change is alike marvelous and significant, 
and in view of it abolitionists may well thank 
God and take courage.” 


THE FREED MEN OF ST. HELENA,S.C. 
Tue following letter has been addressed to 
the editor of the National Anti-Slavery 
Standard, dated from St. Helena Village, 
8.C., Aug. 9th ult. : 

** A recent ride about the island of St. Helena, 
which contains probably 180 square miles, sug- 
gests the writing of these lines to your invalu- 
able paper. 

‘** There are doubtless over 4000 freed men living 
there are on this island, and out of this number not 
more than 250 who receive rations from the 
Government, the rations given being ‘rations for 
destitute negroes.’ The amount given to this 
number only equals that which sixty-two soldiers 
would receive. Those who are thus rationed are 
the lame, blind, dumb, ‘deaf, and wholly infirm, 
who would be recognised as paupers in our best- 
regulated communities. 

‘* No soldiers are stationed on our plantations 
to preserve order. No cavalry men patrol our 
highways to guard the persons and property of 
travellers; and though disputes unavoidably 
take place, no one ever moves about in dread of 
violence. 

**From every plantation, on Tuesday and 
Thursday nights, there goes up the song of praise 
and the voice of supplication, accompanied by 
the clap of the hands and the pat of the foot, 

‘* Many of the people have planted cotton this 
year on their own account. I hesitate to say 
how much I think they will in all probability 
raise, yet it will be considerable. Let no one 
say they will not take care of their own crops. 
In the alleys between cotton and corn hills no 
blade of grass is seen ‘to suck de cotton strenk.’ 

‘* The moral and social state of these people,com- 
pared with what it was three years, or even a year 
since, exhibits an improvement incredible when 
told. If a corrective rather than punitive place 
for Copperheads was desired, I think our island 
a good one, because they would soon get con- 
verted, and believe that the sun of Freedom, like 
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the orb of day, dispels darkness and blesses all 
mankind. 

** The agencies that have been at work for this 
people cannot be too highly appreciated. To 
the General Superintendant of this island, Mr. 
Reuben Tomlinson, much of the present pro- 
sperity of the people is due. He seems naturally 
fitted for his work: ambitious to do that which 
is right, he never seems to tire in doing it. His 
love of justice is so strong, that, to see that it 
has its demands, he will exert untiringly his 
utmost power. Frank in his manners and dis- 
position he has never flattered the people, but 
steadily pointed out to them their faults, and 
laboured for their correction. His great aim 
has been to teach the people self-reliance. 
Nature has blest him with a genial bearing, 
soft and animating colloquial power, whic 
renders his sternness pleasant. What is most 
wonderful, he has not, like most others, tried to 
improve his pecuniary interests; he has not 
bought a foot of land, or planted a hill of cotton, 
nor speculated in a single article. I think in 
a year he makes nothing but his salary. Surely 
he is like the man who was offered a fat office 
by the Secretary of War, and would not take 
it. In my next { will give you some interesting 
facts, which will mark the improvement of the 
people. JAMEs LyNcu.” 








COLONIZATION OF THE FREED MEN. 
WE insert the following letter on account of 
the valuable suggestions it contains, at the 
same time not rendering ourselves reponsible 
for our correspondent’s strictures upon the 
course of the parties he mentions, nor endors- 
ing them wholly. Nevertheless, we have 
reason to know that the almost complete 
ignoring of the crime of the South, and the 
casting upon the North of the whole blame 
of the civil war, have resulted in materially 
strengthening the hands of the partisans of 
Secession in this country and elsewhere, 
though neither Lord Brougham nor the 
Peace Society can be charged with leaning 
towards Slavery : 


‘*4 Mortimer Street, London, W., 
** November 4th, 1864. 

‘“*Dear Srr,—As your mind was necessarily 
pre-occupied with many subjects requiring atten- 
tion on returning, after an absence of several 
weeks, I think it is due to you, and to the im- 
portance of the subject of our conversation yes- 
terday, that I should, since you invited it, state 
in writing the points which especially impress 
me. 

‘To all attempts on the part of the Peace 
Society, of Lord Brougham, and of the Southern 
Clubs of Manchester and Liverpool, and their par- 
tisans elsewhere, to make the Federal Government 
odious because of the horrors of the protracted 
war, I would incessantly reply: ‘ Granted, that 
you cannot easily exaggerate the horrors of the 
war. If, therefore, you really do deplore the con- 
tinuance of such horrors, why do you not address 
your remonstrances to the rebels, who are the 
authors of the war? Why do you not implore 
the Confederated slave-owners at once to desist 
from a rebellion which they entered upon for the 
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of maintaining and extending the crime 
and the curse of human Slavery. 

“The Peace Society has rarely, if ever, even 
impliedly remonstrated with the slaveholders, 
but it has continually reproached the lawful 
Federal Government on account of the war. The 
effect of such procedure is, that, to the extent of 
its influence, the Peace Society and the other 
parties named, do constantly animate the hopes 
and efforts of the rebel slaveholders, and of the 
democrats of the Free States, who are accomplices 
in the crime of upholding Slavery. Also, to the 
extent of their influence, they at the same time 
weaken that of the Federal Government. Thus 
they are really prolonging the war, with its 
horrors, which, but for such wrong-sided sympa- 
thy and support, might have already terminated. 

“ Having seen, in the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
of October, the appeal of the Freedmen’s-Aid 
Society, I sent to one of its Secretaries 
a donation, with a letter expressing my con- 
viction that their Association might render a 
service to the freed, and to the anti-slavery cause 
everywhere, far exceeding that of the largest 
pecuniary aid which it could hope to bestow, if 
it could now prevail with the Federal Govern- 
ment and the friends of freedom, who are all 
Joyal to the Government, to take immediate steps 
to concentrate the freed in some former State of 
the Union, where the lands taken possession of in 
war might be divided into small estates, and 

anted to freed men on condition of occupation, 
and all the ordinary rights of citizens of a sove- 
reign State be therewith conferred on them. 

“T am convinced that such a measure would 
be infinitely more efficacious to alleviate the 
sufferings and destitution of the refugees from 
Slavery than any amount of money can be; and 
I am equally confident that it would be of great 
efficacy to abbreviate the duration of the war ; 
because the chief reason why the Confederates 
have still at their disposal so much slave-labour, 
is from the uncertainty which has hitherto ex- 
isted as to what shall be the future status of the 
freed. Many slaves, therefore, naturally fear to 
fly from ills they are inured to, ‘to others which 
they know not of.’ 

“Could the Government have given to the 
freed men lands, with equal citizenship, the slaves 
would have presently fully comprehended their 
true interests, the slave-owners would have been 
abandoned by the slaves, and, being deprived of 
their labour, submission to the lawful Govern- 
ment would not have been so long deferred. 


* Consider, that if any action can be taken | 


which would probably abbreviate the continuance 
ef war only by some months, it would be a gain 
of millions in the saving of expenditure alone, 
and yet this, to every Christian heart, would be 
the least of the benefits attained. For the sake 
of a benefit so incalculable, (if it might be reason- 
ably anticipated as probable,) it appears to me 
that the President might, with the powers of 
military law during a state of war, have given 
lands and citizenship to the freed, either in Vir- 
ginia or in the Carolinas. The boon of citizen- 
ship would have induced all of African race, 
born free, to join the freed: thus their united 
numbers might suffice for self-defence with very 
little additional aid from the U nited-States army. 


“Depend upon it, it is the clinging to half 
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measures of justice, the indecision-of mind in re- 
gard to the future privileges to be accorded to 
the freed, which has hitherto rendered the Fe- 
deral Government unable to recover and main- 
tain its authority. 

3. But there is yet a stronger reason for urging 
on the Anti-Slavery Society not to neglect any 
opportunity of advocating the speedy concession 
of terms of full and equal justice as respects the 
future condition of the freed, for the success of 
emancipation will be just in the proportion of its 
completeness. 

«Jf they are raised at once to the condition of 
freeholders and citizens, a success will result, the 
influence of which will speedily overthrow Slavery 
everywhere. 

*On the other hand, any half measure, any 
ambiguity as to the future legal status of the 
freed, any substitution of serfdom for Slavery, 
any unjust conditions of future servitude, will 
permanently bar the development of industry, 
enterprise, self-reliance, and intelligence, and, 
thus prolonging the degradation of the emanci- 
pated as a race, it will inevitably follow that the 
duration of Slavery in other lands will be like- 
wise prolonged. 

“1 can confidently assert, that if the Haitian 
Africans have, by their long-continued ignorance, 
indolence, and want of enterprise, prejudiced 
many minds against the emancipation of en- 
slaved Africans, it is not to be attributed to any 
inherent defect of their race, but solely to the 
unjust conditions of servitude imposed on them 
by military tyrants, who, when the people had 
won freedom by their valour, subjected them to 
a state of serfdom, which defrauded them of 
estate and of all freedom for personal enterprise. 

** Let me add, as one more motive for prompt 
and earnest action in regard to their future posi- 
tion, that the longer the war is protracted, the 
greater will be the number slain in battle, or 
massacred afterwards, or made helpless for life 
by wounds and mutilations ; and as these victims 
of the war will largely comprise the most vigorous 
in mind and body of the freed men, their loss may 
be very prejudicial to the success of the survivors 
in their future career of freedom. For although 
it is untrue what has been most slauderously 
uttered, that the Government of the United 
States ‘drives herds of unhappy negroes to the 
slaughter,’ yet, from the superior ardour of their 
valour, impatient to prove themselves worthy of 
freedom and of citizenship under the flag of the 
Federal Government, and from the terrible ma- 
lignity of their enemies, it must follow that a 
great number will perish in this war. And 
should the chiefs of the rebellion, from motives 
of policy, anticipate the United-States’ Govern- 
ment, and grant to the slaves who remain free- 
dom, citizenship, and lands, for military service, 
the war may be thereby further prolonged, and 
the manhood of the African race exhausted in 
mutual extermination. 


“Your's truly, 
** FREDERICK TUCKETT. 


“LL, A, CHAMEROVZOW, 
Secretary Anti-Slavery Society. 
* RECAPITULATION, 
“That the Peace Society and other parties 
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have, by their actions and by their omissions, 
encouraged the rebellion, and prolonged the war. 

“That, if the already freed had been concen- 
trated so as to constitute one or more States of 
the Union, with full possession of lands and citi- 
zenship therein, the free-born and the slaves 
would have flocked together, and the confede- 
rated rebels, when deserted by the slaves, would 
have submitted to the Government. 

“That such a measure would alleviate their 
present sufferings far beyond any amount of pe- 
cuniary aid. 

*¢ Add to this consideration, that thus only can 
they be adequately protected in future from the 
horrors inflicted by guerilla raids. 

‘** That, by indecision on the part of the United- 
States Government as to the future privileges of 
the freed, by any measures short of complete 
justice, the rebellion is sustained, and the war 
prolonged. 

** That the success of emancipation will be in 
the ratio of its completeness. 

“That the example of a complete success 
would speedily induce the abolition of Slavery 
everywhere. 

‘*‘The contrary! Haiti, referred to in illus- 
tration. 

** That if the rebellion should be much longer 
sustained, the vigorous manhood of the African 
race will perish in the war, which would greatly 
prejudice the after career of the emancipated 
survivors. 

“ Lastly—not in recapitulation, but to supply 
an omission—I would urge on the friends of the 
anti-slavery cause wholly to repudiate the assump- 
tion, ‘that we are not entitled to require a more 
sudden emancipation than we ourselves effected 
in our colonies. In regard to that, let them re- 
spond rather to the men of heart than to the 
men of head—to the Sturges, not to the 
Broughams. Let them remember that our act 
of emancipation was a faint-hearted experi- 
ment; that its incompleteness hindered and marred 
its success; that it embraced not so much the 
compensation of the oppressed, as that of the 
oppressors. 

** Should the Committee of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, for the foregoing and other considera- 
tions, approve of an address to the President of 
the United States, they might do so without 
justly incurring any imputation of improper in- 
terference, since the Baltimore Convention, in 
nominating Mr. Lincoln for re-election as Pre- 
sident, has emphatically declared that Slavery is 
both the cause and the strength of the 4g 

6s ” 








EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS. 
Tue Russian journals contain details re- 
specting the progress of the emancipation of 
the serfs up to the month of August last, 
at which date it would appear that there 
were only eight regulating charters still 
uncompleted, while 111,568 have been al- 
ready brought into execution, and these 
refer to estates on which reside 10,001,220 
country people. The most circumstantial 
details have been received respecting 109,750 
of these charters, relating to estates on which 
9,776, 017 country people reside. <A third 
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of these charters (33,544) cause the total 
cessation from the present of all transitory 
relations in regard to 4,521,878 people, the 
half of the freed serfs who thus find them- 
selves completely liberated from their former 
masters. As many as 2,133,043 people 
have come into complete possession of their 
lots of land, and of this number 430,702 
ave required no assistance from the State. 
In the nine western provinces all the coun- 
try people, without exception, have become 
proprietors, which fact is to be attributed to 
the particular condition attending the situa- 
tion of these provinces. Of the rest of Rus- 
sia, the province of Kharkof holds the first 
rank as regards the progress of reform. 
The number of its country people entirely 
freed, and to whom territorial property has 
been given, represents 72 per cent. of the 
total of its former serfs. Next follow the 
provinces of Ecatherinoslaf, of the Taurade, 
of Vonoreje, Kherson, Kazan, and Tcherni- 
goff, where the number is from 51 to 62 
per cent. At Orenburg the number is 49 
r cent. At Saratof, Simbirsk, Poltawa, 
n, Samara, Perm, and Viatka it is 38 to 
44 per cent. At Peuza the number is 32 
per cent., at Koursk and Tambof more than 
22 per cent., and at Smolensk 19 per cent. 
In the other provinces of Russia the num- 
ber of country people who have become 
absoulute proprietors is below 15 per cent. 
In the governments of St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow it varies between 10 and 11 per cent. 
This is considered to be a very satisfactory 
result after three years’ trial of the system ; 
and from the number of regulating char- 
ters which have come into operation on the 
landed proprietors, as mentioned at the com- 
mencement of this summary, the work of 
emancipation is looked upon as entirely 
achieved. The anxiety shewn by the two 
classes interested to completely liquidate 
their accounts without passing through the 
transitory stage is such, as to give rise 
to the hope, that within a very short 
period the greater portion of the provinces 
of Russia will find themselves in as satisfac- 
tory acondition with regard toemancipation 
as that of the western provinces. The 
transitory condition is only to be found in 
ype which, like Moscow and St. Peters- 
urgh, are particularly circumstanced, and 
where the former serfs, rather artisans than 
cultivators of the soil, have not the same 
interest in at present becoming freed from 
their transitory and temporal obligations to- 
wards their former masters. 


ed 


MR. BRIGHT AND THE PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTION. 

Tuer Times has fallen foul of Mr. Bright, be- 

cause this gentleman wrote a letter to Horace 

Greeley, giving expression to his opinion on 











the present struggle, and to his hopes of Mr. 
Lia colu’s re-election, With its usual men- 
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dacity, it accuses Mr. Bright of provoking 
the parties to a continuance of the struggle, 
even to extermination, and abuses him for 
inconsistency and intermeddling. The letter 
is an important testimony to the soundness 
of that class of public opinion in England 
which Mr. Bright represents, and we may 
add, that we believe he is with the majority. 
We will allow the communication to speak 
for itself. 
** Rochdale, Oct. 1. 


«“« Dear S1r,—For more than three years the 
people of this country have watched, with a con- 
stant interest, the progress of the great conflict 
in which your people have been engaged; and, 
as you know, some have rejoiced over the tempo- 
rary successes of the enemies of your Government, 
and some have deeply lamented them. 

* At this moment we turn our eyes rather to 
the political than to the military struggle; and 
there is with us the same difference of opinion 
and of sympathy as regards your coming Presi- 
dential election that has been manifested in con- 
nection with your contest in the field. 

* All those of my countrymen who have wished 
well to the rebellion, who have hoped for the 
break-up of your Union, who have preferred to 
see a Southern slave empire rather than a restored 
free republic, so far as 1 can observe, are now in 
favour of the election of General M‘Clellan. All 
those who have deplored the calamities which 
the leaders of secession have brought upon your 
country, who believe that Slavery weakens your 
power and tarnishes your good name throughout 
the world, and who regard the restoration of your 
Union as a thing to be desired and prayed for by 
a)l good men, so far as I can judge, are heartily 
longing for the re-election of Mr. Lincoln. Every 
frend of your Union, probably, in Europe, every 
speaker and writer who has sought to do justice 
to your cause since the war began, is now hop- 
ing with an intense anxiety that Mr. Lincoln 
may be placed at the head of your Executive for 
another term. 

“It is not because they believe Mr. Lincoln 
to be wiser or better than all other men on your 
continent, but they think they have observed in 
his career a grand simplicity of purpose, and a 
patriotism which knows no change, and which 
does not falter. To some of his countrymen 
there may appear to have been errors in his 
course. It would be strange indeed if, in the 
midst of difficulties so stupendous and so unex- 
pected, any Administration or any ruler should 
wholly avoid mistakes. To us, looking on from 
this distanc:. and unmoved by the passions from 
which many of your people can hardly be ex- 
pected to be free, regarding his Presidential path 
with the calm judgment which belongs rather to 
history than to the present time, as our outside 
position enables us in some degree to regard it— 
we see in it an honest endeavour faithfully to do 
the work of his great office, and in the doing of it 
a brightness of personal honour on which no ac- 
versary has yet been able to fix a stain. I be- 
lieve that the effect of Mr. Lincoln’s re-election 
in England, and in Europe, and, indeed, through- 
out the world, will be this—it will convince all 
men that the integrity of your great country will 
be preserved, and it will shew that republican in- 
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Stitutions, with an instructed and patriotic peo- 
ple, can bear a nation safely and steadily through 
the most desperate perils. I am oneof your friends 
in England who have never lost faith in your 
cause. I have spoken to my countrymen on its 
behalf; and now, in writing this letter to you, 
I believe I speak the sentiments and the heart’s 
wish of every man in England who hopes for the 
freedom and greatness of your country. Forgive 
me for this intrusion upon you, but I cannot hold 
back from telling you what is passing in my 
mind, and I wish, if possible, to send you a word 
of encouragement. 


** Believe me always, with great respect, 
* Yours very truly, 
“* Joun Briaut, 


** Horace Greeley, Esq., New York, 
United States.” 


Mr. Greeley comments upon the letter in 
the following manner : 


“In giving to the public the following impres- 
sive and timely letter from the most indefatigable 
and influential British vindicator of our national 
struggle for existence, it is fit that we should say 
that it was in no manner solicited or invited. 
While we for thirteen years have personally 
known and honoured John Bright, we have had 
little correspondence with him, and have never 
sought thereby to enlist his sympathies in the 
cause of the Union. But he is a firm believer 
in the justice, safety, and beneficence of human 
freedom; he knows that our slaveholders’ revolt 
is an aristocratic uprising against democratic 
light and liberty; and his heart is wholly with 
us, because he realizes that our success is the 
triumph of humanity and progress. We ask 
especial attention to what he says of the identity 
in Great Britain of the rebel sympathizers and 
the advocates of M‘Clellan’s election. Let every 
hearty Unionist, of whatever name or sect, 
weigh well these words of the foremost of British 
reformers,” 


GARIBALDI AND THE AMERICAN 
STRUGGLE. 
Tue following correspondence has made the 
round of the press. 


“To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


**Sirn,—A statement has recently gone round, 
to the effect that Garibaldi had expressed pro- 
Southern views. The Jndex printed it under the 
title of ‘A Recantation.” When reading it at 
first the thought struck me at once that my 
friend M‘Tear, of Glasgow, for whom Garibaldi 
entertains feelings of the highest esteem, must 
have misunderstood him, owing to the conversa- 
tion being held in English, in which Garibaldi 
does not express himself fluently. I have now 
received from Caprera a letter intended for pub- 
lication, of which I enclose a translation for your 
influential paper. 





“Tam, &c., 
** Karu Buinp, 
** London, Nov. 8.” 


(Translation. ) 
‘‘My DEAR BLInp,—M‘Tear must have mis- 
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understood my English. My opinion on the 
American question is well known. Not only do 
I hope from it the abolition of Slavery, but I 
consider the question to be one affecting all man- 
kind, and woe to the world if the North did not 
come out victorious from this struggle. 

“TI thank you for your goodness. With cor- 
dial greeting to Mrs. Blind and to our friends, 


*¢ Believe me, for ever, 
‘* Yours affectionately, 
‘6 G, GARIBALDI.” 
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DR. LIVINGSTONE ON MISSIONARY 
EFFORT. 
At a meeting of the Nottingham Auziliary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts recently held, Dr. 
Livingstone, (who was greeted with cheers,) 
in seconding a resolution said—“ I should 
like to answer a question, that is very often 
put to me, in the belief that some of you 
may wish to put it to me now. The ques- 
tion I allude to is, ‘What sort of people are 
those you wander amongst?’ Now I should 
like to tell you that they are very far from 
being savages. On the sea-coast they are 
rather bloodthirsty, especially those who 
have been engaged in the slave-trade ; but 
when you get about 300 miles into the in- 
terior you meet with people who are quite 
mild and hospitable. It is the duty of each 
man in the village to give every stranger 
his supper, and to shew him every hospita- 
lity which lies in his power. These people 
are not engaged in hunting, as most inha- 
bitants of this country think they are, but 
are employed in cultivating the soil, having 
different kinds of grain equal to what is 
grown in this country. They also manu- 
facture iron, smelting it from the stone, and 
very excellent iron it is. I brought home 
with me, the last time I was in England, 
some of the ores, and the iron was manu- 
factured into an excellent Entield rifle. The 
quality was exceedingly good, and equal to 
the best Swedish iron. They also manufac- 
ture a very superior quality of copper, also 
articles of earthenware and basketwork. 
When we first go amongst this class of 
people with the idea of men being savages, 
it is rather singular, but I believe true, 
that they rather believe we are the savages. 
They do not understand where all the black 
people who are carried away go to. Thou- 
sands are taken away annually, and you 
cannot go anywhere without meeting with 
slave parties. The men carry what are 
called slave sticks, with a fork at the end of 
them, which is fastened round the necks of 
the captives, so that it is impossible for them 
to get out of them, or get at the other end, 
by which they are tied to trees throughout 
the night. The people Iam now speaking 
of imagine that the white people eat them. 
They look upon us as cannibals, and we look 
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upon them as savages. Now, if we are to 
take an impartial view of both, we shall 
find that they are better than each imagine 
one another to be. For instance, among 
ourselves we find different bodies of Chris- 
tians very suspicious of one another. Having 
seen them all at a distance, and looked upon 
them “all at work, I consider them very 
much better than they imagine themselves 
to be. When they kneel down and pray 
together they are the same: they worship 
the same God, and they all felt the same 
wish of giving to others the same blessings 
they enjoyed themselves. We all believe 
that we ought to obey the command to go 
into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature. I do not mean to say that 
you ought to go and preach the gospel in 
those parts of the world where I have been 
but every one is bound to obey the com- 
mandment I have mentioned, and if we 
cannot do something ourselves we must try 
to procure subtsitutes. It is the same thing 
with regard to the defence of our country. 
All cannot goto the wars and defend the 
shores of our country from the invader, but 
many may become volunteers, and many 
can give their money for the encouragement 
of volunteers. So likewise we can encou- 
rage the Missionaries, by our assistance in 
money, and by our prayers. I have never 
had the pleasure of meeting any of the Mis- 
sionaries of this Society, but I have seen a 
great many Missionaries. Now I have seen 
some of those who are neither a credit to us 
or themselves, but they are a very small 
number, the great body of them being men 
who labour in the cause of common Chris- 
tianity. I have no hesitation in saying, 
after being brought into frequent contact 
with them, that you won't find many whom 
it is not a pleasure to know—men who have 
devoted their lives to the good of others. 
Some of them have been very much more 
honoured by success than others, but it is 
the endeavour of all, I believe, to bring these 
heathen people to something like the status 
that we ourselves enjoy as Christians. And 
I may here tell you, that when the Missio- 
nary first goes amongst these people, they 
imagine he has come for some other object 
than is professed, and they say, ‘Wait a 
bit: it will come out by and by.” After a 
long course of well doing, however, they at 
last find that the Missionaries have their 
welfare at heart; but it is a long process, 
like the abolition of the slave-trade. It is 
150 years since the slave-trade was carried 
on in London, and those who have read the 
life of James Watt will remember, that 
when he went up to London to learn the con- 
struction of mathematical instruments num 
bers of young men were seized by press- 
gangs, and sent off, not to fight in our own 
| wars, but to be sold in Pennsylvania. It 
has taken a long time to get rid of the sys- 
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tem, and there isstill a great deal to be done. 
I don’t wish to speak any longer. I am 
still deficient in my English, and I know 
the master of English eloquence is to succeed 
me, As IJ never like to hear myself speak- 
ing, I will conclude by cordially seconding 
the resolution. 





—== ————. 


VICE-PRESIDENT JOHNSON ON 
EMANCIPATION IN TENNESSEE. 





Tux Cincinnati Gazette publishes a report: 


of a remarkable speech delivered by Gover- 
nor Johnson, of Tennessee, a few days 
before his election to the Vice-Presidency, 
He spoke from the steps of the Capitol, and 
his audience consisted of the entire coloured 
population of Nashville. The proceedings 
took place at night, and over the vast crowd 
the torches and transparencies, closely ga- 
thered together near the speaker, cast a 
ruddy glow. The Governor commenced his 
speech as follows :— 


**Coloured men of Nashville: You have all 
heard of the President’s proclamation, by which 
he announced to the world that the slaves in a 
large portion of the seceded States were thence- 
forth and for ever free. For certain reasons, 
which seemed wise to the President, the benefits 
of that proclamation did not extend to you or to 
your native State. Many of you consequently 
were left in bondage. ‘The taskmaster’s scourge 
was not yet broken, and the fetters still galled 
your limbs. Gradually this iniquity has been 
passing away, but the hour has come when the 
last vestiges of it must be removed. Conse- 

uently, 1, too, without reference to the Presi- 
t or any other person, have a proclamation 
to make ; and, standing here upon the steps of 
the Capitol, with the past history of the State to 
witness, the present condition to guide, and its 
future to encourage me, I, Andrew Johnson, do 
hereby proclaim Freeton., full, broad, and uncon- 
ditional, to every man in Tennessee ;” 

The effect of these earnest and impassioned 
words was extraordinary, His audience waited 
till he had reached the climax, when one simul- 
neous roar of approval and delight burst from 
three thousand throats. Flags, banners, torches, 
and transparencies were waved wildly over the 
throng, or flung aloft in the ecstasy of joy. 
Drums, fifes, and trumpets added to the uproar, 
and the mighty tumult of this great mass of 
human beings, rejoicing for their race, woke up 
the slumbering echoes of the Capitol, vibrated 
throughout the length and breadth of the city, 
rolled over the sluggish waters of the Cumber- 
land, and rang out far into the night beyond. 

After advocating the settlement of the eman- 
cipated negroes on the soil, His Excellency con- 
trasted the prejudice against colour with the 
fact that there were so many mulatto children 
in Nashville, the former bearing an unmistak- 
able resemblance to their aristocratic owners. 
The Governor then resumed :—* Coloured men 
of Tennessee! This, too, shall cease! Your 
wives and daughters shall no longer be dragged 
into a concubinage, compared to which poly- 
gamy is a virtue, to satisfy the brutal lusts of 
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slaveholders and overseers! Henceforth the 
sanctity of God’s holy law of marriage shall be 
—— in your persons, and the great State 
of Tennessee shall no more give her sanction to 
your degradation and your shame!” (‘ Thank 
God! thank God!’ came from the lips of a 
thousand women, many of whom had expe- 
rienced the hellish iniquity of the man-seller’s 
code.) ‘** Looking at this vast crowd of coloured 
people,” continued the Governor, ‘“‘ and reflect- 
ing through what a storm of persecution and 
obloquy they are compelled to pass, I am almost 
induced to wish, that, as in the days of old, a 
Moses might arise who should lead them safely 
to their promised land of freedom and happi- 
ness.” (* You are our Moses,’ shouted several 
voices, and the exclamation was caught up and 
cheered until the Capitol rang again.) ‘* God,” 
continued the speaker, ‘*no doubt has prepared 
somewhere an instrument for the great work He 
designs to perform in behalf of this outraged 

ple, and in due time your leader will come 
orth; your Moses will be revealed to you.” 
(* We want no Moses but you!’ again shouted 
the crowd.) ‘ Well, then,” replied the speaker, 
‘humble and unworthy as | am, if no other 
better shall be found, I will indeed be your 
Moses, and lead you through the Red Sea of 
war and bondage to a fairer future of liberty 
and . I speak now as one who feels the 
world his country, and all who love equal rights 
his friends, I speak, too, as a citizen of Ten- 
nessee. I am here on my own soil, and here I 
mean to stay and fight this great battle of truth 
and justice to a triumphant end. Rebellion and 
Slavery shall, by God’s good help, no longer 
pollute our State. Loyal men, whether white or 
black, shall alone control her destinies ; and when 
this strife, in which we are all engaged, is past, 
I trust, I know, we shall have a better state of 
things, and shall all rejoice that honest labour 
reaps the fruit of its own industry, and that 
every man has a fair chance in the race of life.” 
It is impossible to describe the enthusiasm 
which followed these words. Joy beamed in 
every countenance. Tears and laughter followed 
each other in quick succession. The great 
throng moved and swayed back and forth in 
the intensity of emotion, and shout after shout 
rent the air. 











Rebiels. 


Cuba and the Emancipation of her Slaves, 
By Don DuraMa pr Ocuoa, Leipsic : 1864. 
THE above is the title of a pamphlet of sixt 
five pages, quite recently issued. It is wnt- 
ten by a Cuban slave-holder, and is therefore 
especially deserving of notice, advocating, as 
it does, upon the broadest grounds of huma- 
nity, justice, and religion, the emancipation 
of the slaves in Cuba and Porto Rico. This 
essay appears at a moment when the circula- 
tion in Spain of a translation of it cannot fail 
to command attention ; and though we do 
not assent to all the views of the writer, be- 
lieving some to be exaggerated, and others 
false—the result of misinformation, or of a 
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prejudice not inexeusable under circum- 
stances—we are happy to render full justice 
to the noble sentiments to which the author 
has given expression, and sincerely hope 
they may speedily come to be shared by his 
countrymen at large. When a writer—a 
Spaniard—commences an essay on emancipa- 
tion with the broad statement that “ of all 
the evils which menace the island of Cuba, 
Slavery is incontestably the greatest,” we 
may expect the subject will be dealt with in 
the most thorough manner ; and such is the 
case in the present instance. Don Duramo 
de Ochoa does not hesitate to affirm, upon 
his own experience, that slave-labour is the 
dearest and most unsatisfactory, and that 
not only can whites do any of the kind of 
work, in Cuba, which is now performed by 
slaves, but that “‘ a very considerable number 
of them do actually labour themselves in 
their own fields, and get through as much 
work as it would take a slave double the 
time to do under the stimulus of the whip.” 
He is a very decided opponent of the slave- 
trade, and asserts that, at the lowest calcula- 
tion, 30,000 negroes were annually imported 
into Cuba from 1817 to 1842, since which 
time the traffic has notoriously augmented, 
and that the augmentation of the slave popu- 
lation there has resulted from this illicit trade, 
and not from the natural increase of the 
slaves. ‘The writer is, on the other hand, a 
warm advocate of immigration, and strongly 
recommends the introduction of coolies from 
India, on the plea that they are more docile 
than the Chinese. But then he asks, “ How 
can it be expected that free labourers from 
India will be induced to come to a country 
cursed with the slave system?” and he pro- 
ceeds to shew that emancipation must go 
hand in hand with immigration. He refers 
to the sale of the imported Chinese as quite 
common. “No one,” he observes, “says, ‘1 
have had ceded to me the contract for a Chi- 
nese,’ but simply, ‘I have bought a Chi- 
nese;’ or, ‘the price of Chinese is higher or 
lower ;’’’ and he adduces instances of their 
being treated with atrocious cruelty. We 
believe our author is over fearful of a slave 
insurrection in Cuba, and that he does not 
mend nor make out his case by referring to 
the case of St. Domingo, for it is notorious 
that the rise of the negroes there was caused 
by the attempt to enslave them after they 
had been emancipated, and was not, in any 
way, the result of an original design on their 
part to achieve their freedom by insurrec- 
tion, while yet actually in a condition of 
bondage ; a fact which cannot too strongly 
be dwelt upon, nor too often repeated. We 
also believe he over-estimates the advantages 
of coolie immigration, while taking no ac- 
count of its evils, Nevertheless, it is highly 
encouraging to find an intelligent slave- 
holder so fully discussing the necessity of 
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emancipation, for it is a great step in ad- 
vance, and the example will doubtless be fol- 
lowed, until, out of the variety of views sub- 
mitted to the test of public opinion some 
definite plan will be suggested for accom- 
plishing the object proposed. A few extracts 
trom this remarkable work may not be out 
of place here. He says :. 
* 


x ** 

“I ask myself these questions : What hinders 
us from acting? Must we precipitate ourselves 
into the arms of emancipation? Are we to ruim 
our own fortunes, and the fortunes of our chil- 
dren? No! There is no necessity to rush inte 
the mouth of emancipation. It will come promptly 
and inevitably enough. Either the Spanish Go- 
vernment will be compelled to decree it, or the 
negroes will rise in mass and demand it. Ié is 
my sincere opinion that we ought to prepare a 
pacific and complete change, or it will suddenly 
knock at our doors: we shall be deprived of the 
opportunity of doing justice, and of preventin 
the ultimate and total ruin of our properties, an 
the massacre of our children. As a rule im 
politics, no great and advantageous change is te 
be obtained without a correspondingly great 
sacrifice, and we ought to be satisfied to sacrifice 
at once a large portion of our material wealth, 
in order to obtain, later, advantages which will 
more than compensate us for present losses, but 
especially that we may enjoy the high satisfaction 
which our conscience would derive from a great 
act of humanity, the sole basis of true religion. 
The love of God cannot exist in us without we 
also love our fellow-creatures ; and the conditiom 
of misery to which we reduce so many of them by 
the system of Slavery is not the best proof we 
can furnish of our obedience to the divine pre- 
cepts of the gospel.” 

** * * 

Referring to the state of religion in Cuba, 
he says : 

‘Let us at once confess the truth. In Cuba 
there is no such thing as religion amongst the 
slaves; and if father Bartholomew de las Casas 
could rise from his tomb, many a tear of repent- 
ance would course down his cheeks to see how 
his benevolent intentions of obtaining, througl 
the introduction of African labourers into Cuba, 
the spread of Christianity, have been frustrated, 
and how shamefully his descendants have failed 
to second his original plans. It appears we give 
ourselves the trouble of baptizing our negroes as 
soon as they arrive from Africa. Such a cere- 
mony, in the teeth of our actual slave system, is 
not only in every respect useless, but highly im- 
moral. ‘To baptize a man, yet to violate in his 
person all the duties we owe to him, and the dis- 
charge of which alone can fit us to enjoy the de- 
lights of a future world of happiness, is to add te 
our sins, and to lay us open to the judgment of 
an eternity of pain and malediction. What! 
Baptize a man, yet not teach him to love God! 
This is an outrage upon Catholicism. All suck 
ceremonies serve but to stamp our crimes witha 
a false and impious seal of approval.” 

* * * 

The author suggests that all children born 

of slave mothers should be declared free frona 
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birth, and makes upon the condemnation to 
Slavery, of generations yet unborn, some very 
admirable 1.emarks, which we regret we have 
not room toreproduce. He also submits other 
propositions for alleviating the condition of 
the slave population, and for emancipating 
slaves above a certain age; as also a system 
by which the slaves may be privileged to pur- 
chase themselves, and the basis of which is 
the gif to them of a plot of ground, and of 
one day per week to enable them to cultivate 
it for their own benefit. While there is 
nothing new in these suggestions, we rejoice 
to find them advanced so ably by one whose 
whole wealth consists in slave property, and 
who has, therefore, the more claim to a calm 
and patient hearing. He concludes with this 
appeal ; 
* * * 


* We ought not to have it to record that Spain 
is the only European nation which retains in its 
dominions the terrible institution of Slavery. 
Does not Spain, the invulnerable defender of 
Catholicism, know that Slavery is unjust, and 
that the religion preached by Christ has declared 
in all times that slave-holding is contrary to its 
precepts and dogmas? Does Spain not know, 
too, that sound political economy is in opposi- 
tion to this system, because the advantage of 
one class purchased at the cost of another 
establishes an inequality and a fictitious pro- 
sperity, which, sooner or Jater, must result mest 
digastrously? Let it be loudly declared, and 
broadly, that by her indifference to this question ot 
emancipation, not only does Spain expose herself 
to the certain Joss of the brightest jewel in her 
crown, but renders herself responsible before 
God and man for all those scenes of horror, mi- 
sery, and devastation, which may come to pass in 
her colonies. 

‘¢ Time will not wait, and we must not, dare 
not,” 


In conclusion, we may add, that we have 
not, for a long time, read a pamphlet which 
has produced a greater impression upon us, 
nor which we consider of greater immediate 
importance for circulation. 


Tropical Production. The Labour Supply. 
Eclectic Review. Oct. 1864. 


Tuts is a brief essay on an important subject 
by Taomas Woop, the son of William Wood, 
our esteemed correspondent at York. Itisa 
concise vindication of free-labour, from its 
recorded results in our own and the French 
colonies, and embraces a review of M. Du 
Hailly’s Souvenirs et tableaux des Antilles 
Frangaises, We can cordially recommend it 
as a useful addition to this class of literature. 


ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 


[DECEMBER 1, 1824. 


ITEM. 


Tue Truta in A NutTsHELL.—A late Rich- 
mond paper is frank enough to admit that the 
South are fighting for Slavery. We copy the 
paragraph: ‘Our doctrine is this: We are 
fighting for independence, ‘that our great and 
necessary domestic institution of Slavery shall 
be preserved, and for the preservation of other 
institutions, of which Slavery is the groundwork.” 
This is bold avd outspoken, and contrasts 
strongly with the position heretofore taken by 
the South, and echoed in England, that Slavery 
had nothing to do with the rebellion. Here it is 
confessed that it is the great corner-stone, ‘the 
great and necessary domestic institution,” which 
the insurgents are struggling to preserve. In 
the face of this admission, can there be a loyal 
man who wishes to see this “institution” pro- 
tected and preserved? The South are fighting 
for independence, that Slavery may be perpe- 
tuated. If they fail in obtaining the former, 
they fail in the latter also. The end of the re- 
bellion is the end of Slavery. The South make 
the issue—the North will not shrink from meet- 
ing it.— Chicago Jaurnal. 
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HANDBOOK OF THE ABOLITION OF 
THE SLAVE-TRADE AND SLAVERY. 


Compiled by L. A. CuawErovzow, Secretary to 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


To Subscribers 2s, 6d., Post free. 





This ‘* Handbook” will present, in the most 
succinct form, arranged in alphabetical and chro- 
nological order, the history of the abolition of 
the Slave-trade and Slavery, to the latest period, 
exhibiting, at a glance, the dates of the various 
treaties and enactments for their extinction, 
with other useful statistical information relating 
to them. 
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Containing an account of his labours in con- 
nexion with public and philanthropic move- 
ments for nearly forty years. By the Rey. 
Henry RIcHArD. 
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Daniel O'Connell, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Whittier, 
the American Poet, &e. 
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